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could reach the purely internal commerce of the States for national 
purposes, and in the recent Minnesota Rate cases, which Mr. Reeder 
cites many times, the Court explicitly invites Congress to assume the 
task of regulating intrastate rates so far as may be necessary and proper 
to make good its power over interstate rates; and the still more recent 
decision in the Shreveport Case recognizes that Congress has already 
to some extent delegated its power in this reference to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Everyone must recognize that interstate 
and intrastate transportation are today processes so inextricably in- 
tertangled as often to be distinguishable only by the most transparent 
fiction. In view of this fact, it seems not unlikely that the day is near 
at hand when congress will boldly take over the regulation of, at least, 
all freight rates; and Justice Hughes' opinion in Simpson vs. Shepard 
strongly indicates that the Court is prepared to support the national 
legislature in such action. 

The principal criticism then of Mr. Reeder's volume must be of a 
somewhat too rigidly maintained legalistic and States-Rights bias. 
Despite this fact the volume is a distinct contribution, both from the 
view of students of the matters with which it deals, and also from that 
of the advancing reconstruction of our constitutional law. 

Edward S. Corwin. 

The Confederation of Europe: A Study of the European Alliance, 
1813-1828, as an Experiment in the International Organiza- 
tion of Peace. By Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1914. 
Pp. xv, 315.) 

This volume is a reproduction of a course of lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1913. The author states that the object and scope of the 
lectures is not purely historical: "Their intention is, briefly, to illus- 
trate from a particular period of history the problems involved in the 
practical application of the principles of international law, and my 
hope is that they may serve a useful purpose in helping to create a sound 
opinion upon questions which are too often discussed from a standpoint 
wholly out of touch with the realities of life." The author undertakes to 
show that the modern peace programs contain in them little that is new, 
but that "their genealogy can be traced back at least three centuries 
to the Grand Design of Henry IV of France. In dealing with the 
period between the Congress of Chaumont in 1813 and that of Verona 
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in 1822 we shall often meet, in diplomatic correspondence and works 
of publicists, the phrases 'General Treaty,' 'Universal Union/ 'Inter- 
national Police.' " The volume necessarily includes a full discussion of 
the idealistic proposals of the Emperor Alexander I. Mr. Phillips 
attributes more influence in the formation of Alexander's designs to La 
Harpe, under whom he studied the works of Rousseau, than to the 
Baroness Von Krudener, of whose influence over his career historians 
have made so much. In this connection he quotes at length the instruc- 
tions of September 11, 1804, to Novosiltsov, the Czar's envoy to Lon- 
don, written more than ten years before he met the Baroness. He 
considers these instructions the connecting link between the Holy 
Alliance and the peace projects of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. One passage from these instructions is indeed remarkable as 
an anticipation both in language and thought of the plans of present-day 
pacifists. (See p. 34). 

Mr. Phillips also attaches far more importance than the general his- 
torians to the treaty of Chaumont of March 1, 1814. He says that this 
treaty is the "foundation upon which the Confederation of Europe in 
all its subsequent phases ultimately rested." One of the articles de- 
clared that the present treaty of alliance has for its object "the main- 
tenance of the balance of Europe, to secure the repose and independence 
of the powers, and to prevent the invasions which for so many years 
have devastated the world." 

The author makes constant reference to the difficulty experienced by 
the allies in managing and restraining the Emperor Alexander. Thus, 
when the allies were about to enter Paris after the first overthrow of 
Napoleon, Castlereagh, who was present, wrote to Lord Liverpool that 
"the Emperor has the greatest merit, and must be held high, but he ought 
to be grouped, not made the sole feature for admiration." The subse- 
quent efforts of Castlereagh to "group" the emperor are narrated at 
length. In fact, the volume sets forth Castlereagh's policy with great 
clearness and exalts him to the front rank of the great statesmen of his 
day. Mr. Phillips claims that all Canning's policies were not only 
foreshadowed by Castlereagh, but that "Canning merely took up and 
developed the policy of Castlereagh." 

The writer assumes an intimate knowledge on the part of his readers 
of the various treaties of alliance to which he refers, but the international 
politics of the period with which he is dealing are so very complex that 
he is sometimes a little difficult to follow. For instance, he fails to point 
out clearly the difference between the Grand Alliance and the Holy 
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Alliance, a distinction which should always be kept clearly in mind. It 
was not until the congress of Verona that the Holy Alliance assumed any 
importance, and its importance from that time on was due to the fact 
that in the preamble of the treaty of Verona the powers declared that 
treaty to be merely a revision of the treaty of Holy Alliance. Welling- 
ton's protest and withdrawal from the congress of Verona marked the 
final breakup of the alliance which had been formed against Napoleon. 
Henceforth England pursued a separate course, but as Castlereagh had 
foretold, the alliance had "moved away from England" rather than been 
deserted by her. 

The chapters on Spain and her colonies and on the genesis of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine have an important bearing on the history and present pol- 
icy of the United States. The author makes the interesting statement 
that both France and Russia wished to invite the United States to take 
part in the proposed conference of European powers which was to dis- 
cuss the relationship between Spain and her revolted colonies. This 
suggestion seems to have come from Richelieu, who said the object 
was "to attach the United States to the general system of Europe and 
to prevent the spirit of rivalry and hatred establishing itself between 
the old and the new world." In reply Wellington stated that it was 
extremely doubtful whether Spain would accept the mediation of the 
five powers, and that without such acceptance it was useless to approach 
the United States. There is nothing particularly new in his discussion 
of the origin of the Monroe Doctrine. He seems to think that the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was originally a doctrine of non-intervention, 
has been converted into a principle of active intervention by the United 
States for the maintenance of order on the American continent. He 
points out that the effective working of an international federal system 
like the European alliance demands a far greater uniformity of political 
institutions and ideas among the nations of the world than at present 
exists, and he thinks that President Wilson's action in regard to Mexico 
foreshadows a demand on the part of the United States that the con- 
stitutional organization and political principles of every American 
state shall conform to those of the United States. 

So far as the general peace movement is concerned, the tone of the 
book is decidedly pessimistic. The author's comparison of the European 
Confederation of 1813-1823 with the modern proposals for an interna- 
tional court is, it seems to me, subject to many qualifications. Owing to 
the wholly anomalous condition into which Napoleon had thrown the 
states of Europe, the Confederation had necessarily to deal with the 
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internal affairs of the several states. The congresses that were held 
from time to time were objected to by Canning as "congresses for the 
government of the world." They were concerned not with generla 
questions of international law so much as with the internal status of 
States. What the well-informed and rational peace advocates of today 
hope to see established is not a congress for the government of the 
world, but an international court which will settle those questions which 
are capable of judicial settlement and whose decisions will form the basis 
of a body of public international law. 

John H. Latane. 

"L'j^lat et les Fonctionnaires: Etudes Economiques et Sociales, 
Publiies avec le concours du ColUge libre des Sciences sociales." 
By Alexander Lefas. (Paris: Giard et Briere, 1913. Pp. 
lxix, 397.) 

This book is another addition to an already extensive literature dealing 
with the French civil service and especially with the miserable condition 
of the functionaries. For many years they have loudly complained of 
their meager pay, the insecurity of their tenure, and the abuses of favor- 
itism and arbitrariness on the part of their hierarchical superiors in 
respect to appointments, promotion, and discipline. They demand 
the enactment of a law which shall guarantee them against these abuses; 
and to enforce their demands upon the government they have organized 
themselves into numerous and powerful associations. In some cases 
they have indeed gone further and formed syndicates (legally a very dif- 
ferent kind of organization from the association) and have insisted upon 
the right to negotiate with the government, to dictate the terms of a 
contract with it and even to strike, following the practice of syndicates 
among laborers. By reason of the large membership of these organiza- 
tions and the somewhat revolutionary and anarchistic character of the 
syndicates the government has felt obliged to take action for its own 
protection. Generally, it has recognized the lawfulness of the associa- 
tions but except in some rare instances, it has forbidden the organiza- 
tion of syndicates and has dissolved those that were formed. 

In respect to the matter of salaries, the complaints of the functionaries 
are well founded and popular sympathy is generally on their side. With 
a few exceptions their "traitements" are miserably small, the average 
for the entire body of state employees scarcely exceeding $500 per year. 
For many thousands indeed the salary does not exceed $250 per year, 



